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en Mr. Walter Long’s successor took office he nat 

publicly proclaimed hia entire ignorance of his By J. E. Wautis, M.R.C.V.S., Hailsham. 4 

new duties—he knew nothing about Agriculture and 

less about diseases of animals. We thought this| Having read with considerable interest an article Bae 

confession was earnest, and due to a combination of | on Open Shoulder Joint by Mr. Edward G. Johnson i mf 

modesty and strength—we were mistaken. Mr. | 10 The Veterinary Record for November 16th, it ath ig 

Hanbary’s confessions are mere bluff—the catchy | flashed through my mind that a similar case had i rat 

expressions of a politician. His appearance of | come under my observation a few months ago. was my 

strength is a deception such as Bismark described| On April 23rd of this year I was asked to attend a nid a 

as “‘ a wooden lath painted to look like iron.” yearling shorthorn heifer which had on the previous i Di, 

Mr. Hanbury’s replies to deputations are like his | day been rushed on to some barbed wire by other Hi Oh 

speeches to agricultural meetings, a mixture of | bullocks in fighting, ‘“ and would I please come as Ae ae 

promises incapable of fulfilment, and of statements | 80on as possible as the shoulder and neck were torn ‘i tt 

which cannot be corroborated. all to pieces.” 

We have once before complained of the gross in-| On my arrival later in theday I found the said yee 

accuracy of some of his assertions concerning diseases | heifer with a dozer other beasts in a field (about ie 

of animals, and we regret to say thought they had | forty-nine miles away from everywhere and every- i Hh} 

been suggested to him by his officials. We offer the | body) grazing. Having eventually caught and ih! wal 

officials our sincere apologies. When a public man|roped her ladyship to a gate at one end of the ita’ 

i aa enters office with a confession of ignorance and after | field—she was as wild as a March hare—an exami- catty | 

, = six months experience makes positive assertions on | nation of the wound was made. 9 

- | technical subjects it seems natural to suppose he| On the left side of the neck, five inches below the in i 

df speaks after instruction. angle of the jaws, was a lacerated wound fully six i 

ig We did Mr. Hanbury an injustice and now find | inches in length exposing the rings of the trachea, th | 

a that only his own ignorance and arrogance is to | three inches below this was another laceration quite AG ti 

blame for some of his inaccuracies and impertinences. | f the same extent, and also exposing the tracheal Ws Be 

Mr. Hanbury’s first delivery on diseases of animals | rings and an inch wide in both cases, more in the A bi 

was to contradict a number of the recommendations | latter. he dewlap was torn in three places, but the Ae |) 

of a very strong Departmental Committee on glan- | largest wound was only three inches and a half in ee 

ders. He stated that little was known about the | length and an inch and a half wide. I would have ps hs 

pathology of the disease, that the use of mallein was | forgotten the exact dimensions of these wounds but a ee 

: still in the experimental stage, and that he was hav- | for a friend who went with me and took an interest eT” 

ing a thorough pathological investigation made. Not | in the case and casually jotted them down. We now ‘ot, 

one of these statements contained one atom of truth. | come to the most important wound, that of the 

i Since this he has twice spoken on the subject of | shoulder joint, which is my excuse for penning these the 

swine-fever, and gone out of his way to say that | notes. This joint was lacerated from before back- 

British and European veterinarians were ignorant of | wards, and in an absolutely straight line with the ere ae 

even an elementary knowledge of the disease. This | joint, three inches long, severing all structures, and Oe 

little opinion of his followed a consultation with | exposing the scapulo-humeral articulation, in fact he ie 

Bang, Nocard and M’Fadyean. A good deal of lati- | during the animal’s struggles the glenoid cavity of ees | 

gs tude is allowed a public man who is only a politician | the scapula and head of humerus were distinctly ink Oe 

g when he talks on technical snbjects. But accusations | visible to all, and the joint had the appearance of ee 

a of ignorance thrown blindly at the whole profession | having lost nearly allits synovia, except for a frothy bina Ie 

are beyond excuse. They are the more contemptible | condition externally. og 

when expressed in dogmatic tones and evolved solely| At this part of the performance the owner sugges- ee 

from a superficial reading of facts incomprehensible | ted making a further wound by means of a bullet ee 

to any but a trained mind. through her brain, and I was almost inclined to con- 10h 

We have suffered much from the Board of Agricul- | sent. However, I proposed to suture and see what ae 

ture, but it has been reserved for the present Chief of | could be done, but in the meantime it occurred to ae 

the Board to cover his gross ignorance by unfounded | me that I had not suture material of sufficient thick- ee 

accusations against the knowledge of our leading men. | ness in my instrument case to @eal with this wide fe 

Very pitiful indeed is the state of the Department | wound, catgut or wire I felt certain would cut their gia } 

now that it is managed by the incompetent, with re- | way out, and thread was out of the question, but on kA | ¢ 
sponsibility resting on ignorance. opening my case I was highly gratified to find some ; 
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uncoloured whip-cord and this I used to suture the 
shoulder joint. The edges of the wound were well 
scarified, and I found a great deal of difficulty in 
getting the needle through the thick lips of the 
wound after it was inserted up to the eye, owing 
to the thickness of the whip-cord; but I was soon 
relieved of this, for the owner pulled out his money 
bay, one of the old sort, as long as a stocking and 
plenty in it (which gave me the happy impression 
that my fee would be alright) this, relieved of its 
contents, I found to be of great assistance in pulling 
the needle through. Four interrupted sutures were 
put in with a good hold, and each drawn together to 
such a degree that the opposing wound edges were 
in tight apposition. The neck and dewlap wounds 
were sutured with double thread. 

The simple treatment adopted was a mixture of 
creosote, oil, and turpentine, well saturating the 
joint, the needle and whip-cord being frequently 
soaked in the emulsion, including the old man’s money 
bag. All wounds having been sutured the outer 
edges were again well dressed and the animal released 
to rejoin her fellows. 

I did not see her again until May 13th, but was 
occasionally informed of her condition by owner, as 
I was very busy at the time, and I| then found her 
to be progressing in a most satisfactory manner. 
The shoulder wound gave little discharge and perfectly 
healthy, in fact I have never seen the union of a 
wound, especially in this position, do better. The 
heifer walked with only a little inconvenience. I 
may mention that no dressing of any kind has been 
applied to the joint only by me at the time of suturing, 
for the simple reason that she was so fearfully wild 
and of so excitable a temperament that I thought 
galloping and chasing about would produce a great 
deal more harm than the dressing would good, and 
there was no place anywhere near to confine her. 
This heifer has given no further trouble, no stitches 
have been removed; the owner informed me the 
other day that a scar on the shoulder was all that 
could be seen, and also that she walked sound. 

This case, as in others of my experience, boldly 
lays down a law not to give up all cases that ap- 
pear to be beyond treatment, but, as Mr. Johnson 
puts it, ‘take a more hopeful view.” 


ACUTE SPLENITIS—CAUSE ? 


A few days ago I was sent for in the evening to 
see a valuable deerhound dog “Scottish Chief,” the 
property of Dr. Benthan, Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, who has been a breeder and exhibitor of dogs 
for at least 30 years. The patient in question was 
four and a half years old, and had never shown any 
evidence of illness before, it was only on the day be- 
fore | saw him that he had returned from the Farl’s 
Court dog show, where he had won several prizes, 
and was in the very pink of condition. On the 
morning of the day I was sent for he had had a gal- 
lop, and his owner remarked to the kennel man as to 
his splendid fettle. In the afternoon he was seen to 
be ailing, hurried and painful breathing with abdom- 
inal distension ; the doctor diagnosed the case as one 


of intestinal obstruction, and had given ol. ricini 3j. 


and enemas ; the tympany increased and he came for 


me. 

On arrival I found patient lying at full stretch, 
breathing hurriedly, and owing to the distension, 
with great difficulty ; eyes sunken, corners of mouth 
retracted, salivation, anxious expression, temp. 
102-4 ; bowels had not acted since administration of 
aperient. | agreed with owner's diagnosis, and could 
feel hard mass, although owing to the abdominal 
distension it was impossible to outline or accurately 
locate it. 

Treatment suggested -was in accordance with the 
diagnosis ; patient died a few hours after I saw him, 
and the next day [I made a post-mortem examina- 
tion. On opening abdominal cavity the first thing 
noticeable was the spleen, black and enormously en- 
larged, weighing 241bs. (I suppose the normal spleen 
of a big dog would weigh not more than four ounces) 
theomentum was considerably congested, and stomach 
was of course much distended, containing a lot of 
fluid and partly digested food ; other organs normal. 
I could only account for the apparently sudden en- 
largement of spleen as a result of splenic apoplexy, 
and carefully examined the blood under the micro- 
scopic with a negative result. Wishing to have the 
benefit of Prof. M’Fadyean’s opinion, I sent the 
spleen to him, in reply to which he said ‘ Its ap- 
pearance is strongly suggestive of anthrax, but it 
shows no anthrax bacilli.” He further agreed that 
swelling must have been of recent origin, and was at 
a loss to say what was the cause. What puzzles me 
is—dog was apparently in magnificent health up to the 
morning of the day he died, if this was so (and the 
owner should be in a position to know) the enlarge- 
ment must have been very sudden. What could 
cause this? If it were not a sudden enlargement, 
how could dog have been in the spirits and form in 
which he was ? 

H. J. BR. P. 


— 


RUPTURED VAGINA IN A COW. 
By J. H. Parxer, M.R.C.V.S., Faringdon. 


In the beginning of October last I was asked to 
attend a cow which could not calve. She was a big, 
strong, shorthorn cow, and very fat. An examina- 
tion showed the Liquor amnii to have escaped, anda 
calf presented in the breech vertabro-sacral position, 
which is locally known as “sitting like a hare.” 
There was plenty of room, and taking a looped cord 
in my hand I passed it over the left hind foot and 
tightened the loop round the coronet, holding the 
foot in my hand, slight traction was applied and the 
leg was easily got into proper position, similar meany 
were adopted with the right leg. The case occurring 
at a small farm I could only get two assistants. The 
loops were now adjusted above the fetlock and the 
calf came away very easily. 

I was congratulating myself on having had a very 
easy and successful case when, to my surprise, I saw 
a lump of fat, about the size of a man’s fist, drop 
from the vulva ; and it was immediately followed by 
another piece about the samesize. Passing my hat 
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into the vagina I found a rent on the roof in a longi- 
tudinal direction through which I could easily pass 
my hand, feeling the body of the sacrum and the 
place from where the fat or suet, which it really was, 
had come from. The owner was very anxious to 
have the animal killed for beef, but considering the 
laceration was on the roof of the vagina I advised 
him to have her treated. She refused all food for 
three days and stood with her back slightly arched ; 
after this she began toimprove. I saw her the other 
day and she was apparently as well as ever. 

There is no doubt the laceration was caused by 
the points of the hocks during the turning of the 
legs, but what puzzled me was that it should be so, 
as so little difficulty was found in getting the legs 
into their proper position for delivery. 


A NERVOUS AFFECTION ? 


The following case may be of interest to your 
readers. It seems to me peculiar. 

Subject.—An Ayrshire cow, seven or eight years of 
age, farrow, and in good condition. 

Symptoms.—Short, quick, jerking-upward move- 
ments of the head with simultaneous quick closing 
of the eyelids. There was some salivation, but the 
jaws could be easily separated. When the cow was 
approached the skin of the neck and shoulders twit- 
ched violently, so that it was impossible to get the 
pulse. The sterno-thyro-hyoideus muscles were 
firmly contracted and could be felt like two thick 
cords drawn tight on the under side of the upper half 
of the neck. When the cow was touched on any part 
of the body there was violent twitching of the skin 
by the panniculus barnosus. She occasionally picked 
up a foreleg and held it up for sometime. The 
temperature was normal, as also were the respira- 
tions. There was an anxious expression in the eyes. 
The act of swallowing both food and water was per- 
formed with difficulty. 

Treatment.—During the first 24 hours she received 
moderate doses of chlorai hydrate and belladonna 
every two hours. On the second day there was a 
slight improvement, and I prescribed bromide of 
= belladonna, and chloral hydrate every four 

ours. 

On the third day recovery was almost complete, 
and the cow has since done well. 

_ At first I thought that it resembled eclampsia, but 
it differs from that disease in some of the symptoms 
and in the fact that the cow was farrow. 

Joun W. M.R.C.V.S. 


The N.S.P.C.A. at Fault. 


There was a singular ending to a charge of Ity at 
Brierley Hill, against Herbert Hill, ‘Oldsvin- 
ford. The Inspector of the Stourbridge Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty and two policemen deposed to 


defendant’s horse being worked when unfit. 

Mr. Blakeway, Stourbridge, honorary veterinary sur- 
geon to the Society, said the horse’s state did not warrant 
a prosecution. He had resigned his appointment in con- 
sequence.—The Stipendiary dismissed the case with 
costs against the Society.—L'he Birmingham Daily Mail. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held at the New London Hotel, Exeter,. 
on Thursday, December 5th. The President (Mr. R. E. 
L. Penhale, ‘lorrington), occupied the chair, and there 
were present Messrs. P. G. Bond and W. H. Bloye, Ply- 
mouth ; W. Penhale, Holsworthy ; E. J. Thorburn, Oke- 
hampton ; W. Roach, Exeter ; and W. Ascott, Bideford, 
hon. sec. 

Letters and telegrams regretting inability to attend 
were received from Professors M’Fadyean and Penber- 
thy, and Messrs. C. Parsons, T. Olver, W. G Gillam, G. 
Sa Gibbings, G. H. Elder, A. James, and H. W. 

avie. 


Tue British CoNGRESS oN TUBERCULOSIS. 


The PresrmpENT and Mr. P. G. Bond, who represented 
the Association at the Congress held in London in July 
last, presented the following reports : 

The PrestpENT : Gentlemen,—Having had the honour 
of being elected asone of the delegates to represent this 
Association at the British Congress on Tuberculosis, 
held in London in July last, it now becomes my duty 
and pleasure to give you a report of the doings of the 
Congress, my report will be a very brief one, as no doubt 
most of you followed the newspaper reports at the time, 
and have also read the reports given in 7'he Veterinary 
Record by gentlemen representing similar Associations. 
The Congress began on the 22nd at the Queen’s Hall, 
and the Duke of Cambridge, in the absence of the King, 
presided, and His Royal Highness was supported by 
many distinguished personages, practically from all parts 
of the globe. 

The Congress was divided into sections, and the sec- 
tion which I attended, and which I take it we are more 
particularly interested in, is the veterinary section, the 
meetings of which were held at the Marlborough Hall, 
Polytechnic, and presided over by Sir George Brown. 

On the 23rd Prof. Dewar opened a discussion on the 
Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in Animals during Life, giving 
first the primary symptoms of the disease, then the bac- 
teriological diagnosis,and finally the use of|tuberculin asa 
diagnosticagent. Otherspeakers followed including Profs. 
Bang, Nocard, Williams etc., pointing out the necessity 
for Government control over the use and abuse of tuber- 
culin, as it was known to be a common practice for some 
large owners to test their cattle, weed out the reacting 
beast, and sell them as soon as possible. 

The meeting of the 24th was devoted to a discussion 
on Tuberculosis and the Milk Supply, opened by Mr. J. 
A. W. Dollar, and he commenced by saying that the 
essential identity of human and bovine tuberculosis, and 
tuberculosis of all mammals was experimentally demon- 
strated long before the discovery of Koch’s bacillus, and 
also quoted some cases that went to prove the transmis- 
sibility of bovine tuberculosis to man, especially when 
there was tuberculous disease of the udder. A discussion 
ensued in which all were unanimous upon the necessity 
for a pure milk supply, and that all milch cows should 
be placed under regular and periodical veterinary inspec- 
tion. 

On the 25th Mr. James King, veterinary inspector to 
the City of London, opened a discussion on Tuberculosis 
and the Meat Supply. Mr. King pointed out the enor- 
mous loss and dissatisfaction to the farmers and also to 
the meat traders caused by tuberculosis, and that the 
latter to protect himself was obliged to abandon the 
home-fed meat and obtain his supplies at the dead meat 
market. A discussion followed in which gentlemen re- 
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resenting the meat trade spoke strongly on the necessity 
or compensation, where animals that during life showed 
no signs whatever of the disease, but after slaughter 
were found to be badly affected with tuberculosis and 
the whole carcase had to be destroyed. The general 
tone of the meeting was in favour of veterinary surgeons 
as being the men most qualifiéd by their knowledge and 
training to act as meat 0 and that in this re- 
spect England was very much behind other countries. 

On the 26th there was a discussion upon the legisla- 
tion suggested for the control and eradication of tuber- 
culosis in animals, which was brought forward by Prof. 
M’Eachran. He advocated the circulating of knowledge 
amongst cattle owners on the subject of tuberculosis, the 
methods by which tuberculosis was spread, and also call- 
ing their attention to the importance of pure air and sun- 
shine in ccnsidering the prevention of tuberculosis. The 
Professor suggested some very useful and practical meas- 
ures for legislation : 1st. That tuberculosis should be in- 
cluded in the list of contagious diseases ; 2nd, all foreign 
animals admitted for breeding or dairy purposes should 
be tested by the tuberculin test ; 3rd, tuberculin should 
be controlled, and none but qualified men allowed to use 
it ; 4th, allanimals showing clinical symptoms of tuber- 
culosis should be destroyed at once ; and other sugges- 
tions which I won’t stay to touch on now. 

Previous to the Congress there appeared to be an 
absolute unanimity amongst scientific authorities as to 
the identity of the bacillus found in human and bovine 
tuberculosis, and as to the possibility of tuberculosis 
being communicated to man through the consumption of 
meat and milk, but when Prof. Koch stated in his ad- 
dress that in his opinion tuberculosis in man seldom had 
its origin in meat and milk, and that little was to be 
feared from these sources, there was a wide-spread sensa- 
tion and_the Congress appeared for a time almost para- 
lized. However, it is needless to say that the statement 
of the learned Professor could not be accepted at once by 
the scientific men who had previously been working 
under precisely opposite opinions, and it was generally 
agreed that it would be a great pity if Prof. Koch’s 
statement should in any way lead to the relaxation of 
the efforts to secure a pure supply of meat and milk. 

Professor M’Fadyean, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
opened the discussion on Professur Kuch’s startling 
theory, and the intelligent and able way in which he 
handled the subject was generally admitted. 

The result of the Congress has been the appointment 
of a Commission, the objects of whose investigations are 
to decide whether the disease in man and lower animals 
is one and the same. 


Mr. Bonn: Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I must 
first thank you for nominating me as one of the dele- 
gates from the Western Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association to the Conference held in London in J uly 
on the question of Tuberculosis. It was a great privi- 
lege to be appointed, and it was a great privilege to be 
present at what may now be called a historic Congress. 
I was unable to put in the whole of the time but attended 
the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. The section 
with which I was supposed to be connected was presided 
over by one of my old teachers, the then Professor, now 
Sir George Brown, with his usual quiet, keen, incisive 
and academic 4 and I believe to the satisfaction of 
all over whom he acted as chairman. The questions 
dealt with were that of Human and Bovine Tuberculosis 
its existence in the meat supplied as food, its communi. 
cability from man to the bovine class, and from the 
bovine to man, the question of meat examination. the 
qualification of meat inspectors, the trade interest of the 
master butchers, and the produces and feeders of live 
stock, and the question of compensation ; al! these sub- 
jects were gone into in a very hearty manner by both 


English and foreign delegates. I received the impression 
whilst attending the Section that the chief question was 
the interests of master butchers, at any rate their repre- 
sentatives seemed to occupy a good part of the time and 
it was difficult “ to get a word in edgeways.” Their 
representation appeared to be an organised one, and they 
made their influence felt, affording yet another instance 
of the value of combination. It struck me that the 
speakers on behalf of the veterinary profession were not 
at their happiest, and were not organised in their repre- 
sentation—not together in what they really wanted and 
meant. The foreign delegates, however, took up most of 
the time. 

I need hardly mention that the sensation of the Con- 
ference was the outspoken and independent statement 
Professor Koch made in his address, with which you are 
now familiar For my part I am very pleased indeed 
that he did make it, and I have, if I may be allowed to 
express it, a higher opinion of him than I had before. 
It required a position in the medical world equal to that 
held by Professor Koch to be able to make such a state- 
ment. If made by any “smaller fry,” it would have 
been passed over as evidence of a disordered brain. By 
making the statement he did he cleared the air, brought 
men back from speculative opinions to the regicn of 
positive research, and stopped the alarm which was 
without any just cause setting in all over the country. It 
was considered the correct thing to write papers, talk 
largely, publish pamplets, and appear scientific and up- 
to-date, but I am thinking real research after truth was 
being lost sight of. It is Koch’s statement that has 
altered all this, and in the present hurry that is causing 
no end of error it has cried “Halt” and pointed to 
where the truth may be found. Acting under this idea 
nearly all the Governments ‘of Europe have set aside 
sums of money to institute research, and we must wait 
the results. I should like here to express my full 
measure of delight and appreciation at the address read 
at the Queen’s Hall by the Principal of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, Professor M’Fadyean. His address was 
given in a clear, temperate, and scholarly manner. The 
style of the address was well conceived, the words aptly 
chosen, plain, and easily understood, devoid of exaggera- 
tion, sincere and truthful it gave evidence that the 
mind of the reader was well balanced and capable of 
great things. ‘The address was listened to very attentively, 
was well received, and it afforded abundant food for 
thought and refiection ; I should like here to express on 
behalf of the Western Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association our admiration of the address and we con- 
gratulate Professor M’Fadyean on his appointment as 
one of the Royal Commissioners appointed by His 
Majesty the King to enquire into the vexed question to 
be submitted to the Commission, as an outcome -of the 
Conference on Tuberculosis. Let us hope and trust 
that truth will be revealed, and that their labour will be 
of benefit to mankind. 

The social part of the Conference was most delight*ul. 
Foremost was the very kind way in which the members 
of the Central Veterinary Medical Association treated 
the provincial delegates. The dinner they gave us at 
the Holborn was splendid ; their words of welcome were 
more than kind, and everything that could be done 4 
the members to render our stay pleasant and enjoyab 
was done. 

On my return home I felt very gratified at the part 
the veterinary profession had played at the Conference. 

I think it came out on “top,” it was placed on its trial, 
to a certain extent, and acquitted itself right well. For 
the future no question affecting the food supply of the 
people relating to its freedom from disease wi be 
decided without the opinion of members of the veter!- 
nary profession. 
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On the motion of Mr. Ascort, seconded by Mr. Roacu, 
the delegates were accorded a hearty vote of thanks for 


their services. 


Symptoms. We will now touch on the symptoms, and 
here again my experience does not altogether agree with 
those set forth in the text books. I mean in the way 


Mr. W. T. DunstTAv, St. Mellion, Cornwall, having | they aredeveloped. We are told the anima! generally 


been proposed at the previous meeting by the President, 
and seconded by Mr. A. J. Down, was then unanimously 
elected a member of the Association. 


CLINICAL NOTES ON CASES OF AZOTURIA, 
HAMOGLOBINURIA, AND ACORN 
POISONING. 


By E. J. Tuorsurn, M.R.C.V.S., Okehampton. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—When [I received a 
letter from our courteous secretary conveying an invita- 
tion from you, Sir, to read a paper at this meeting ; my 
first impulse was to send an unqualified refusal, for I 
felt my ability to undertake such a task was very far 
from sufficient. However, I replied that if no one else 
could be prevailed upon to furnish a paper the only thing 
I might try to do would be to write a few notes on cases. 
The arswer | received was that it was your wish, sir, 
that I should write those notes ; accordingly to the best 
of my power! haveobeyed. Iam only too sorry now 
that [ have undertaken the task, and I feel I owe you 
an apology for attempting to occupy the position I do 
to-day—a position which I feel sure would have been 
much more profitably filled by any other member of our 
Association. The only object I have in reading this 
somewhat cursory paper is that it shall be the means of 
promoting a good discussion, and I am looking forward 
to benefit not a little by hearing that discussion. I am 
not attempting to describe to you anything new but 
simply placing before you notes of a few cases which 
were of great interest to me, both as to the symptoms 
eae and the circumstances under which they hap- 

ned. 

The diseases I intend touching are dietetic ones, viz., 
Azoturia in the horse, and Hzmoglobinuria and Acorn 
Poisoning in cattle. 

AZOTURIA. 


This disease is one which I think the majority of us 
feel glad is not of common occurrence, at any rate not in 
a country practice. Seen in both sexes, as frequently in 
one as in the other, though at one time looked upon as 
being a disease peculiar to the mare and associated with 
the period of cestrum. 

Cause.—What causes the disease? Now this is one 
especial point 1 hope we shall hear all the members 
present who have had practical experience of the ailment 
give an opinion on, and the reason for that opinion. I 
confess I find it very difficult to arrive at one. Refer- 
ring to Williams’ Medicine” on the subject [ find it 
stated that the disease is only seen after a period of rest 
and when the animals are being fed on highly nitrogen- 
ous food. Well, this is not in accord with some cases 
which have occurred in my practice. In three cases,two 
of which were in geldings and one in the mare, there 
had been no period of rest whatever, nor had the feeding 
been in any way altered from what they had been re- 
ceiving for months. These horses were ordinary farm 
animals doing ordinary farm work. Two cases occurred 
on Saturdays, and the peculiar thing about them was 
that the animals were owned by two neighbouring 
farmers and that the cases occurred within, as near as 
possible, a twelve months of each other. As I have said 
there was no rest, the animals were at work each day, 
were turned out at night, in fact there was not the 
slightest change in management which would at all ac- 
count for the onset of the disease. Of course this may 
not be anything fresh to some of my listeners, and I am 
looking forward to hear if their experience bas been 
similar to mine, but to me the cases were very extra- 
ordinary in occurring as they did. 


comes out of the stable much more excitable than usual, 
that he or she goes all right for a mile or so then suddenly 
loses control of the hind extremities, staggers, and often 
comes to ground. These of course are the symptoms 
noticed in the majority of cases ; but again referring to 
the two farm horses different symptoms were noticed. 
Taking the case of the mare: the attendant to this animal 
told me the first thing he noticed was that he caught the 
mare in the field in the morning without any trouble. 
This fact caused him surprise, always before she had been 
nfost difficult to catch. On haltering and leading her 
away the man noticed she moved stiffly, this he pointed 
out to his master, who however ordered the mare to be 
shod and sent on her journey. This was done. The 
stiffness became gradually worse, and there was knuck- 
ling over of the hind fetlocks. After accomplishing 10 
miles of the journey the man saw the mare could not go 
any farther, he accordingly let her out; she was taken to 
2 Grae farm, put into a stall, and I was sent 
or. 
The symptoms shown on my arrival were those of 
an acute attack of azoturia ; the mare was lying on her 
side, the muscles over the quarters were rigid, breathing 
much accelerated, profuse sweating, pulse 102, temp. 104, 
and total inability to rise. Attempts were made to 
raise the mare by means of slings, but without success ; 
she sat like a dog for hours with the fore feet between 
the hind legs. Whenlying on her side the urine was 
frequently ejected in efforts, and was of a very dark 
colour. The mare died in great agony 28 hours after I 
first saw her. 

The other case occurred in a gelding six years old ; this 
horse had not been rested but worked every day. On the 
Friday he went a journey of 12 miles drawing coal, the 
day following he was putinto a waggon with another 
horse and started to goa journey of 10 miles. The driver 
noticed soon after starting that the horse appeared to be 
moving stiffly, he however accomplished his journey one 
way without apparently getting any worse; here the 
waggon was unloaded and reloaded, the horses mean- 
while were not taken out of the shafts and had nosebags 
on whilst waiting. Eight miles of the homeward 
journey had been travelled when the driver noticed the 
horse getting much worse, continually knuckling over, 
and leaning against the shaft and sweating a great deal. 
‘he man pulled upand let him out of the waggon ; he 
staggered and fell, he was got up again and walked, but 
with great difficulty for about half a mile, when he again 
went down and was unabletorise. I was sent for, we 
were unable to raise him, all power was gone from the 
hind extremities. I passed the catheter and drew off 
urine which was quite brown. The horse died within a 
few hours. 

What I wanted to particularly draw attention to in 
these cases is :-— 

(1) That the feeding in both instances had not been 
recently changed in any way. 

(2) There was no period of rest preceding these 
attacks, and 

(3) The distance each horse travelled before acute 
symptoms were developed—in the one instance 10 miles 
and in the other 18 miles. Of course it may be suggested 
that had the horses been travelling at a faster rate the 
symptoms would have been much more quickly developed 
That. is possible. 

Treatment. I am touching the treatment of this 
disease for a certain reason. The first thing everyone 
does when called upon for this ailment is, I suppose, to 
administer a full dose of aloes, A little incident occurs to 
me which happened whilst I had the charge of a prac- 
tice at Finchley, N. London. I was there called upon 
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to treat a horse seized with an attack close to where I 
was living. I gave a 3vj. physic ball: about ten to 
twelve hours after the owners own V.S. arrived, and he 
thought it would be advisable to give another six 
drachms : I told him he could do so if he wished but it 
must be on his own responsibility. Now in the treat- 
ment of this disease, my experience has led me to be 
very much more careful in prescribing aloes than I used 
to be for I am quite certain that in one case it caused the 
death of the animal. This was a very nice chestnut 
(dark) cob about 15 hands, five years of age ; he had been 
taken up from grass about three weeks and put on dry 
feeding. When I was called he was down, the hind 
limbs quite stiff. I drew off the urine, which was the 
usual colour in this disease, flexed his hind limbs and 
continued working them for about five minutes ; we then 
got the cobup. I gave a 4v. dose of aloes following this 
up with stimulants ; in the evening the cob was able to 
walk round the box, and next morning could do so quite 
well, showing no weakness ; all hardness had gone from 
the muscles. The physic commenced its action 26 hours 
after administration, but instead of pursuing the usual 
course, superpurgation ensued attended with fatal re- 
sults. I am quite sure if no aloes had been given the 
case would have recovered, for I never saw one go on so 
well for the first 24 hours. I have been very careful 
about using aloessince. ‘Three cases I have since treated 
in the same stable, two attacks being in one horse ; in 
neither of these cases did I use aloes, but gave salines 
and stimulants, the result in each case being a perfect 
recovery. 


H &MOGLOBINURIA. 


Commonly called red or black water, occurs in cattle 
of all ages and occasionally in sheep. 

Although I am aware that this Society has recently 
had read before it a paper on this disease, I am ventur- 
turing to introduce it at this meeting. Firstly, because 
much to my regret I was unable to be present at the 
reading, which | may say was a very keen disappoint- 
ment to me; and secondly, for some reason or other, the 
paper was never published in The Veterinary Record, so 
that members who were not present at that meeting 
were deprived of the benefit of reading what was said 
about the disease. Mr. Youngs will, I hope, forgive me 
for introducing the subject now, but I am very much in- 
terested in the disease as I am called upon to treat a great 
number of cases every year. 

This disease, as you are aware, is seen in cattle grazing 
on poor lands, moors, or marshes, and occurs in the 
spring, summer and autumn seasons, at least thisis the 
general rule. This year I have had three cases occur 
where tne circumstances were rather different ; these oc- 
curred in in-calf cows which had been kept for some con- 
siderable time on moors, they had been brought from 
these moors and turned into two good meadows, these 
meadows had been in the same owners occupation for 30 
years, and though he had kept cattle there constantly 
during that time he had never before known a case of 
the sort to occur there. These cases recovered under the 
usual treatment, the only reason I mention them is to 
point out 

1. These animals were transferred from poor pastures 
to good meadows, under which circumstances we don’t 
at all expect to have a case occur. 

2. That for 30 years, though cattle had continually been 
placed on these meadows, the disease had not during all 
that time occurred. 

A case of this disease happened a few weeks ago 
which, as it showed some peculiar symptoms, I will de- 
scribe somewhat in detail. It occurred at a farm on 
which several cases happen every year. Tbe cow had 


calved about three weeks when she was notized to be. in 


affected. 
The symptoms were loss of appetite, urine black, 


watery diarrhoea, milk quite pink. The animal had been 
in the owner’s possession about six months. He told me 
the fzeces had always been much thinner than in other 
cows, though on the same diet. I told him the cow was 

robably tuberculous, and that he must make up his mind 
or a fatal issue. 

I treated this cow for three days, sustaining her 
strength with linseed gruel, eggs and milk. On the third 
day she could scarcely stand, and when we attempted to 
drench her fell down utterly exhausted. On visiting 
later in the day I found her stretched out on her side ina 
comatose condition, symptoms exactly resembling milk 
fever when it reaches the unconscious stage—stertorous 
breathing, eyes amaurotic, mouth open and tongue hang- 
ing out, which did not move when touched ; the power 
of swallowing quite gone, so that we were unable to 
drench atall mat had not brought a probang. I told the 
owner nothing further could be done, and the animal was 
left to her fate. 

Now here comes the extraordinary part of the case ; 
the following morning I was sent for as the cow was still 
living. When [arrived my surprise was great to see her 
lying on her sternum quite conscious, she drank a bucket 
two-thirds full of water, but would not eat anything. I 
gave her a stimulant consisting of spt. zth. nit. and spt. 
ammon. ar. ad 3ij.in gruel. She then rose and without 
difficulty walked several yards; the urine which she 
then passed was only slightly tinged with red, but the 
diarrhoea was just the same, and the tail was not elevated 
during the expulsion of the feces. She continued in this 
state for two days, being kept alive with gruels and 
stimulants, there was no appetite whatever ; she died at 
the end of the second day. Most unfortunately I was 
unable to make a post-mortem, I feel sure that if I had 
tubercular lesions would have been revealed. 

The special points of interest in the case were: 1. The 
state of coma so much resembling a milk fever case ; 2, 
the recovery from that state. 

Treatment.— As I haven’t alluded much to the treat- 
ment of the above cases, perhaps it would not be out of 
place to generalise the treatment of this disease. In all 
cases the first thing to be done is tu remove the animals 
from the place where they became affected and either put 
them on to different fields or house them. On the time 
of year depends whether they should remain out at night 
if transferred to different fields. 

Medicinal.-Give a purgative. In many cases 
this is al) that is required, but where the animal has no 
appetite linseed gruels must be given three or four times 
a day, quinine and nux vomica are very useful drugs in 
cases where there is loss of appetite. ' 


Acorn PoIsonIina. 


The last disease that I shall touch upon is one which 
has been of very frequent occurrence this autumn, and 
that is acorn poisoning in cattle. The literature on this 
disease seems to be conspicuous by its absence, for on <e- 
ferring to Williams’ works I find no mention of it what- 
ever, though why such an important subject should have 
been left out seems difficult to understand. 

This year I have been called upon to treat a great 
number of cases, and I daresay there are others pees 
who have also, at least I hope so, as I am anxious to hea 
their experience and the treatment they found to be most 
successful. 

Up to acertair point cattle seem to do very well when 
eating acorns, and improve very much in condition, 40 
it is only when we have years like the present, when 
acorns are exceedingly plentiful, that cases of poisoning 
are heard of in connection with them. Until this autumn 
I don’t remember having seen a case for several years. 


Symptoms.—The symptoms which have been constant 
the cases I have seen this year are joss of appetite, 
grunting, disinclination to move, great prostration, IY 
coldness of extremities, very rapid emaciation (this symp- 
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tom is particularly noticeable), pulse very small and 
weak, in some cases almost imperceptible ; temperature 
high, 105 to 107° ; constipation succeeded by very watery 
diarrbeea. 

Treatment.—The first thing to be aimed at in this 
disease is to eliminate the cause from the system as 
quickly as possible, and for this end a purgative should 
be at once administered, followed by stimulants and 
digestive tonics. The strength must be maintained by 
gruels consisting of boiled linseed to which add eggs and 
milk. House the patient and clothe. 

One case I will describe occurred in a cow, all the 
above symptoms were present in a very aggravated form, 
the temperature for four days stood at 107°, and as you 
may imagine loss in condition was very rapid. On the 
5th day she was reeling about, and when down could not 
rise without assistance. This animal was three weeks 
under treatment, and during all that time ate absolutely 
nothing. After that she commenced slowly to improve, 
would eat alittle hay or mangold. She was turned out 
for a few hours every we | and would feed fairly well on 
grass. Up till last week I had not seen her for a fort- 
night, when I was sent for to see another case. I asked 
how the old patient was progressing and was told she 
was feeding fairly well, especially on grass, but didn’t 
improve much in condition. I[ saw her, and on looking 
in the manger I saw pellets of food which had been 
brought from the rumen to the mouth for rumination 
but which had instead been dropped into the manger, 
all power of performing that tunction seemed to have 
gone. I gave her nux. vomica 3Zij., gentian 3ss., and 
cinchona 3vj. twice daily, and am glad to say she is 
now going ou satisfactorily and has commenced “ chewing 
her cud.” 

_ I will conclude by thanking you for your kind atten- 
tion, and I sincerely hope my efforts will have the effect 
of promoting a good discussion. — 


DIscussIoN. 


Mr. Bonp thanked Mr. Thorburn very much for his 
paper which he thought better than a set one on an in- 
tricate subject and more likely to be of assistance to the 
every-day practitioner. With regard to the literature 
on acorn poisoning he was glad to be able to assist 
Mr. Thorburn by referring him to a very able leaflet on 
the subject issued some years ago by the Board of Agri- 
culture, copies of which were at the time sent to every 
member of the profession. He had the good fortune to 
be present in 1884 at Lord Douglas’, Ockham Park, 
when the Board of Agriculture held an enquiry into a 
supposed outbreak of anthrax, which proved, however, 
to be acorn poisoning. Several cases of acorn poisoning 
were about the same time investigated by the Board and 
the results embodied in the leaflet referred to. It was 
a curious coincidence that two years ago he had _ to en- 
quire into some suspicious cases of anthrax between Ply- 
mouth and Tavistock which he believed to be acorn 
poisoning ; Ist, because of the abundance of acorns in 
the field where the cattle died; 2nd, because of their 
resemblance to the cases in 1884 at Ockham Park. and 
also because of the avsence of rigor mortis. He was 
unable to verify his suspicions because rather than run 
any risk of infection from anthrax the carcases were 
buried whole. He had not observed any emaciation in 
cases of acorn poisoning, all that he had seen died too 
quickly, and for that reason he could not say anything 
about the treatment. He had been struck with the 


absence of rigor mortis which he accounted for by the 
excessively astringent action on the red corpuscles 
causing them to contract until the hemoglobin was 
squeezed wut and the corpuscles broke down. 

With regard to azoturia most of his cases had occurred 


in horses which had been accustomed to work hard for 
some time followed by a period of rest, and then when | 


put to work again the disease quickly developed. He 
did not believe in the use of aloes in his cases, but relied 
on diffusible stimulants, diuretics, and diaphoretics. 

Mr. PENHALE (Holsworthy) said he thought Mr. Thor- 
burn’s a very interesting paper on three subjects of great 
importance to country practitioners. He did not get 
many cases of azoturia in bis practice, and he had never 
seen many die, but he had some cases which did not 
make good recoveries, being left with partial paralysis or 
with a form of shivering—he might call them permanent 
shiverers. Red-water used to be very prevalent in his 
district but for the last three or four years had ae 
decreased. He had noticed, like Mr. Thorburn, red- 
water on poor moorland and also on good rich land where 
least expected. With regard to acorn poisoning, this last 
summer had been very prolific in such cases. One client 
of his had five young beasts taken ill at the same time 
three of which died, whilst the other two made good re- 
coveries. The symptoms were practically the same as 
noticed by Mr Thorburn with the addition that most of 
his cases shewed a good deal of straining and tenesmus, 
but those that died did not die quickly. They appeared 
to have asuccession of epileptic fits. The post-mortem 
examination shewed acute inflammation of the omasum, 
abomasum, and a portion of the small intestines. His 
treatment Fre: Pol of a strong aperient followed by 
stimulants, combined of course with plenty of good 
nursing. 

Mr. Ascott said he always had a good many cases of 
azoturia during the coaching season, and generally some 
little while after the hard work had commenced, when of 
course the feeding had increased in proportion to the 
work. Although no beans were given the young horses 
yet the change of diet from that to which they had been 
accustomed previously on farms to the heavy feeding 
necessary in coaching stables was very great, and was 
without doubt the principal cause of the disease. They 
were mostly mild cases and the majority were soon at 
work again, but a good many were a long while before 
they regained their former dash and good spirits. He 
quite believed that in the case mentioned by Mr. Thor- 
burn aloes was the cause of death. He never used aloes 
in azoturia and very rarely in any other disease, having 
the greatest respect for its very uncertain action. He 
much preferred oil combined with salines. With regard 
to red-water he very rarely had a case in his district, but 
acorn poisoning was very common, as was only to be 
expected seeing the quantity of oak which grew there. 
He had tried rumenotomy several times but without 
much success—if any, and now relied on sedatives com- 
bined with diffusible stimulants, after a fair quantity of 
oil. He did not believe in violent purgatives, considering 
the inflamed condition of the mucous membranes of the 
stomach and intestines which was always found on 
making a post-mortem examination. 

Mr. Buoys referred to writers on hemoglobinuria who 
stated they had noticed two distinct kinds of the disease, 
one, the usual, such as they were to-day discussing, the 
other one in which the urine was found to contain clots 
of pure blood—not broken down corpuscles. These two 
conditions were so diametrically opposed to each other 
that without tor one moment intending any disrespect 
he thought they were confusing hzematuria, which was a 
distinct disease, with Hzmoglobinuria. With respect 
to the cause of red water and the possibility of its being 
of a microbic nature, a good deal of attention had been 
recently drawn to the almost identical nature of red- 
water and Texas fever, the germs of which latter disease 
were undoubtedly carried by a tick. Any discussion on 
the subject must therefore take in this point for con- 
sideration. Sucha cause would supply a probable ex- 
planation of the fact that red-water frequently occurs 
in fields where the disease has not before been known 
or at any rate not for a number of years. He had often 
been struck with the somewhat similar conditions re- 
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vealed in microscopical examinations of blood in azoturia 
and red-water. In boththe red corpuscles were broken 
down. 
ticularly in large studs with regular work and regular 
feeding, not necessarily heavy feeding. It almost in- 
variably followed after a few days rest such as occurred 
at holiday times. Like previous speakers he treated 
aloes very respectfully. He kept the patient as quiet as 
possible, giving laxatives and salines in frequent drinks 
washing him out so to speak, with a view to eliminating 
— poison as possible by means of the kidneys and 
skin. 

On the motion of Mr. Bond, seconded by Mr. Penhale, 
Mr. Thorburn was accorded a very hearty vote of thanks 
for his paper. 

Mr. Bonn then exhibited the four pedal bones of a 
16 years old pony, the hind as well as the fore having 
well developed sidebones, and also a very pretty speci- 
men of low ringbone affecting the coronz, pedal, and 
navicular bones. 

Mr. W. PenHALE, Holsworthy, gave notice that he 
should move at the annual general meeting “That the 
Association meet twice a year instead of three times.” 

On the motion of Mr. Roach, seconded by Mr. Bloye, 
the President was thanked for his services in the chair, 
and the meeting terminated. 

Ascort, Sec. 


In large towns azoturia was very common, par--: 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Midland Hotel, 
Derby, on Thursday afternoon, November 2Ist. The 
President (Mr. J. Blakeway, of Birmingham) occupied the 
chair, and there were also present Messrs. R. C. Trigger, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ; H. Olver, Tamworth ; A. Over, 
Rugby ; W. Grasby, Daventry ; J. J. Burchnall, ough- 
borough ; F. H. Gibbings, Nottingham ;G. Wartnaby, 
Burton-on-Trent ; W. J. Boyd, Ledbury; J. R. Green, 
Nottingham ; H. Fairer, Derby ; J. W. Coe, Stoke-on- 
Trent ; T, H. Hobson, Leicester ; T. H. Merrick, North- 
ampton ; F. .. Gooch, Stamford ; T. Spencer, Kettering ; 
and the hon. sec. (Mr. H. J. Dawes, of West Bromwich). 

Apologies for absence were received either by letter or 
telegram from the following : Professors M’Fadyean, 
Pritchard and Dewar, Dr. Manley, Messrs. Martin, J. F. 
Simpson, J. L. Barling, Heelis, Thackeray, Pemberton, J. 
Malcolm, Bainbridge, Tailby, Mason, Cartwright, Ison, 
W. Carless, W. S. Carless and Connell. 


NOMINATION. 


Mr. Cok nominated Mr. T. Duckworth, of Ashbourne, 
for membership. According to rule the name will be 
voted upon at the next meeting. 


“THE EXAMINATION OF HORSES AS TO 
SOUNDNESS.” 
By W. Grassy, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Papers on the Exam- 
ination of Horses as to Soundness have been read and 
discussed many times before this and other kindred 
associations. My excuse for bringing the subject again 
before you is that I feel that it is one of the most impor- 
tant duties of a veterinary surgeon’s professional life, in- 
volving great pecuniary responsibilities. However much 
one has learned by practical experience, or by hearing 
papers read and discussed, I feel confident nearly every 
examination presents its difficulties to the examiner and 
affords him much rocm for thought. That practical ex- 
oe is an absolute necessity you will all agree. 

hould a M.R.C.V.S. during his College career pass each 
examination with honours, and even be the possessor of a 


medal, when ention practice he is really a student 
again in all parts of his profession you will say, but par- 
ticularly in this instance. 

The successful examiner must be familiar with the ap- 

arance and feel of naturally sound limbs ; plainly, 

now exactly what tu find in the sound subject, and to be 
able to form an opinion as to the capabilities of the 
animal that exhibits any departure from the normal con- 
dition. No amount of reading of text-books and listen- 
ing to lectures will afford the student sufficient know- 
ledge and give him confidence to undertake such an im- 
portant duty ; this alone should recommend the advan- 
tages of compulsory pupilage as an important part ofa 
veterinary surgeon’s curriculum. 

How often it happens that a would-be purchaser is dis- 
appointed when his V.S. reports unfavourably of a good 
horse he has been sent to examine, and perhaps in a short 
time he hears of some other practitioner with a reputa- 
tion as a successful examiner, passing the very same 
animal as sound, and, watching its further career, real- 
ises every day how much he has missed. I think we 
should be equally careful not to reject a sound horse as 
we should be not to pass an unsound one. 

Weare occasionally asked to examine an animal which 
the would-be purchaser knows to be technically unsound, 
but thinking it may answer his purpose to buy for cer- 
tain work, requests an opinion as to how far the unsound- 
ness is likely to interfere with the duties for which he 
requires him ; this necessitates most careful observation 
and consideration, as the subject in all probability lives 
to be a testimony to the correctness or otherwise of the 
examiner’s prognosis. Once a written opinion is given, 
or even a verbal one, (and some of our clients have capi- 
tal memories when they havea bone to pick with us) the 
examiner’s reputation is at stake, and it may provea 
very expensive item to him should anything untoward 
occur ; so much is expected of us. Once we pass a horse 
“ sound ” the purchaser tells all his friends about it, and 
he is both disappointed and in a rage if that horse does 
not perform every function of its body and limbs per- 
fectly for a couple of years at least, but more than that, 
if a mistake has been made it will occasionally be put 
down as something worse, the examiner may be thought 
to have been guilty of something approaching dis- 
honesty. 

Method and time are certainly most essential. To 
attempt examinations without a sufficiency of either must 
sooner or later land us in difficulties, as the ground we 
travel over has many hidden pitfalls, and neglect of the 
above essential factors may find us committing errors, 
and thus our examinations frequently proving failures 
for a considerable period of our lives. The practitioner 
who proves himself trustworthy in this branch of his 
profession adds considerabiy to his income, earning both 
the regard and respect of his employers. What the 
owners of the horses say or think when we tell them the 
result of our examination, we need not mind. They 
occasionally give one the impression that they think we 
go into their yard to help them se// the animals and not 
to assist the buyer to purchase. 

I will now with your permission give an outline of the 
method of examination which has hitherto answered my 
purpose. We will suppose the horse is in the stables and 
not just brought up from grass, within five minutes of my 
arrival. See as much as possible of him in the stable, 
notice the manner in which he is tied up ; if short bythe 
head there is doubtless a reason for it, suggest a greater 
length of chaia be allowed while the rug is being re 
moved ; the fact of the attendant unbuckling the roller 
may afford the opportunity of seeing the horse catc 
hold of the manger, provided he can reach it. If he had 


' bandages on, or his legs were wet, the result of a free ap’ 


plication of cold water, I should feel disposed to defer my 


examination until later in the day if | prensa or the next 
day. Crib-biting, wind-sucking, and weaving are to be 
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looked for while the horse is standing in his stable ; 
these are vices, and from a legal point of view are not an 
unsoundness ; they certainly interfere with an animal’s 
usefulness and are a grave defect. It is to our very great 
advantage to find them out if with a little extra time and 
care we can do so. Few clients care to buy an otherwise 
sound horse with either of these vices. 

I notice the manner in which the horse stands. To 
rest a hind leg is quite natural, but if seen resting a fore 
leg suspicion 1s aroused, as in the stable he naturally 
adopts the position which affords him greatest ease. He 
is then made to move from one side of the stall or box to 
the other, watching for string-halt or signs of lameness, 
particularly in a hind limb ; provided one has taken the 
trouble tu spend five minutes watching, this is a good 
opportunity for either of these defects presenting them- 
selves. The bridle is now put on, and I always prefer 
the ordinary double rein bridle ; few horses go comfort- 
ably in a snaffle at any time, and particularly with a 
stranger ; by seeing the bridle put on you find if there is 
any difficulty, the cause of which may be sore head, sore 
ears, or the result of bad treatment. The horse is now 
brought round with his head towards the open door, I 
then put my fingers on his pulse and listen a few seconds 
to his heart, though I frequently find myself omitting it. 
Some years ago [ had a severe lesson in this respect, 
when a hunter fell dead with my principal who was at 
the moment riding him at full gallop for his wind. 

Teeth.—In examining the incisor teeth for age, defor- 
mities are noticed, some of which render ascertaining the 
exact age a difficulty ; should the teeth be in perfect ap- 
position and their edges worn it may be from crib-biting, 
which suggest a further inquiry in that respect. 

Gums.—The gums between the incisors and molars on 
the lower jaw I always feel and examine carefully for old 
or recent wounds, indicating a hard puller. 

Z'ongue.—The tongue rarely attracts much attention. 
{A V.S. recently passed a horse sound without remarking 
he had lost a piece of his tongue.) 

Molars.—Holding the tongue in one hand I examine 
the molars for irregularities ; this cannot be done thor- 
oughly but an idea may be formed of their condition, and 
if there is foetid breath it may indicate a diseased molar. 
I am inclined to think that the examination of the molar 
teeth is frequently overlooked, or not deemed necessary 
if thought about at all ; but it would be very unpleasant 
to find a horse we bad recently passed sound reported 
doing badly, and on a second examination to find a 
hollow tooth the cause. This applies more particularly to 
cart horses. 

Bars of Jaw.—The bars of the upper jaw, too, may 
show signs of repeated lancing or cutting with a knife by 
an empiric to relieve an attack of megrims. 

The nostrils are examined for injury, also the colour of 
the schneiderian membrane, which should not be pallid 
or purple, nor show ulceration or evidence of catarrh, and 
take care that the opening of the lachrymal duct is clear. 
ag heard of — we was the subject for examina- 

lon having nasal gleet-—the owner plugged i 
on the affected side with cotton ol a 
_, Hyes.—The eyes then claim my attention, noting first 
if they are of equal size; Specfic Ophthalmia is now 
extremely rare, attacks of which usually leave behind 
them perceptible changes, the eyes are dull, weak, watery, 
and the eyelids appear wrinkled. I should term these 
conditions unsoundness. Wherever practicable [ have 
the animal in a dark place for the eyes to be further ex- 
amined by means of a candle, and for this reason invariably 
leave this part of the examination until after the gallop, so 
that the horse is not moved from one stable to a dark 
shed until I have seen him move in every pace and 
satisfied myself that he is not lame. In examining the 
eyes with the candle it is as well to button up ones coat 
collar, and see the groom does not stand near if wearing 


a white tie. The contraction and dilation of each pupil ' may be 


should be compared, the cornea carefully examined for 
opacities, the result of a blow, which if sufficiently large 
and so situated as to interfere with the sight constitute 
unsoundness. On looking through the pupil any speck 
on the lens or its capsule should be noticed, the existence 
of which would ensure my rejecting the horse for catar- 
act ; in the healthy eye the three images of the flame 
are seen, one of which is inverted; if the candle is 
moved slowly from side to side, two images will follow 
the candle and the inverted one will recede ; if a cataract 
is present the third image will be absent or obstructed 
when the light falls on the opacity. I have had no ex- 
perience with the ophthalmoscope. The examination 
with the candle completed, the doors of the stable are 
thrown open and I use a black hat to shield the eye from 
— objects, while the contraction of each pupil is 
noted. 

Face and Jaws.—The bones of the face and upper and 
lower jaws are felt for abscess or thickening, the result 
of a diseased molar fang; passing a hand beneath the 
jaws, the space between which should be quite hollow, if 
it is nearly filled up it may be the result of an abscess 
badly treated during an attack of strangles, and this 
condition would suggest further care being taken when 
examining for wind ; or an enlarged gland may indi- 
cate disease in the nasal chamber. 

Trachea.—I examine the trachea to see if tracheotomy 
has been performed, and pass my fingers down the 
parotid (an enlarged one may interfere with the wind). 

Jugular.—The jugular vein is raised and distended to its 
utmost, as though for bleeding, by keeping pressure on 
it for some time, this will reveal any scar. If phlebotomy 
has been performed it is necessary to accurately deter- 
mine whether an injury has been done to the vein, and 
if possible the cause of this operation having been 
performed ; needless to say, if there is any partial or 
complete obliteration of the vein it isa grave unsound- 
ness. Phlebotomy however, in my experience, has very 
rarely been performed, nevertheless I always examine 
the jugular, should a scar exist showing it had been done, 
leaving no a injury, it would be better to men- 
tion it on the certificate, as in all probability it would 
be a waste of time to enquire the cause from the owner. 

Shoulders.—Now the shoulders are compared by stand 
ing in front and running a hand down on either side to the 
poiatof the shoulder, looking for injuries to the skin, marks 
of a seton, or for atrophy of the muscles in front or behind 
the spine of the scapula. Should signs of surgical treat- 
ment appear on the shoulder it would be somewhat of a 
relief if the horse came out lame after his gallop, and so 
save the examiner the responsibility of passing him. 
Possibly he has been lame in the shoulder and the lame- 
ness may recur, or again he may have been treated for 
shoulder lameness, the scars of which are shown, but has 
not been lame in the shoulder at all. 

EFars—Poll.—The forelock is lifted up and the base of 
the ears examined for dental cysts, the poll is also ex- 
amined for scars of symptoms of poll-evil ; in cart horses 
particularly it is a good plan, if the poll appears suspici- 
ously large, to elevate the head. 

Withers— Back.—The mane should be put over to the 
opposite side, a hand run down the neck on to the 
withers, which should be examined carefully ; then along 
the spine to the croup, warbles and sit-fasts may be found, 
and these if in the saddle place are often troublesome. 

Dock.—The end of the dock is examined, and if a horse 
has been recently docked and the wound is not healed, I 
make a note of it on the certificate, as the purchaser 
under such a condition runs the greater risk. 

Anus— Vagina.—The tail is lifted up, the anus, and if 
a mare the vagina noticed ; in the case of a brood mare 
there may be scars the result of stitching after prolapsed 
uterus ; in geldings, it is possible, though no*at all prob- 
able, the cicatrix from the rare operation of lithotomy 
seen. I have seen one operation only of this kind 
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in my life, and the horse after recovery was sold at 
Leicester for eighty guineas ; if any V.S. had examined 
him and noticed the scar, he would have hesitated before 
advising his client to buy. 

Haunch—Hip.—Tuberosities of the ischium, and the 
angles of each haunch are compared and felt ; a dropped 
hip is easily overlooked, but, provided the horse trots 
sound, I do not consider it an’ unsoundness. If the hip, 
as it is termed, shows bare patches, we would suspect re- 
peated attacks of colic as a cause. Passing to the other 
side the belly is examined for warts ; umbilical, ventral, 
and scrotal hernia, and schirrous cord. In stallions one 
has to be most careful that ne hernia exists, and that 
both testicles are there. 

Chest.—The walls of the chest rarely present any de- 
fect constituting unsoundness, but we occasionally find 
evidence of broken ribs; if the fracture has healed no 
notice need be taken, but it may happen that a diseased 
rib exists and a discharging sinus leading to it—this 
would certainly be an unsoundness. 

Elbow.—The limbs next claim my attention. Com- 
mencing with elbow for tumour, or a scar resulting from 
the operation for its removal ; the blemish is not con- 
sidered an unsoundness, but a capped elbow I condemn. 

Fore Arm.—A hand is run down the forearm and the 
front of each fore limb in turn, as they are more easily 
compared by using the same hand. Above the knee we 
may find enlarged tendons or their sheaths, and a similar 
condition on the knee ; any enlargement interfering with 
the knee being freely flexed I should condemn. 

The Knees should be carefully examined in a good light 
to see no slight scar exists, the result of a broken knee, 
as the name of a es knee frightens the would-be 
purchaser. Tne law | believe recognises broken knees 
as an unsoundness, according to the extent of the injury. 
The term “broken knees” is very vague, and includes 
every degree, from merely a few hairs chipped off to a 
— laid bare. If merely a scar existed without the 
east trace of thickening I should report to my client, 
but not consider the horse unsound. 

Between the knee and fetlock, in front of the limb, we 
may have exostosis, the result of sore shins, or a thicken- 
ing of the extensor tendon, the result of a blow, these as a 
rule are not of much importance ; but immediately under 
the knee, involving the lower row of knee bones, an ex- 


ostosis is found occasionally which at some period has no , 


doubt caused considerable lameness, and should the horse 
be under seven years old [ should reject him, unless the 
owner gave a special warranty in this respect. 

Fetlock.—On the front of the fetlock joint bursal or 
bony enlargements are found. Exostosis on the front 
and lower end of the cannon bone, or the upper end of 
suffraginis should cause us to pause and reflect. I am 
deeply indebted to Mr. Hunting for enlightening me on 
this subject ; before hearing his admirable paper on 
Fetlock Lameness, at Wolverhampton, I had not realised 
that intra-articular lameness frequently accompanies 
these deposits, and I was inclined to view these exostoses 
lightly provided the horse trotted sound and showed no 
pain on forcibly flexing the fetlock joint. 

Riugbones.—Ringbones are more frequently met with 
on the hind pasterns ; situated high or low they are a 
grave unsoundness, although we meet with aged horses 
of all classes that have been fired for ringbone still going 
sound. 

Sidebones.—Sidebones are most commonly met with in 
horses of heavier breed, and under certain conditions do 
not interfere with an animal’s usefulness for slow work : 
but hunters, hacks, and harness horses when affected 
with them I always reject. The back of the legs is next 
examined by running the hand down each in turn, while 
the feet are firmly on the ground at first, then the foot is 
lifted and the knee flexed, while the check ligaments 
suspensory and back tendons are felt by the index fingey 


and thumb; with the leg held in this position | feel for 


splints. 

Splints.—The majority of horses have splints; if a splint 
or splints exist and the horse is going sound when com- 
pleting my examination I have no hesitation in passing 
him, unless they encroach upon and interfere with the 
tendon or ligaments. If a horse used for fast work has 


not a splint at four, five, or six years old the chances are 


he will have one sooner or later, and the splint in exis- 
tence is a thousand times less likely to cause trouble than 
the one we may expect to develop. 

Neurotomy.—The leg is examined for the scar of 
neurotomy, in aged horses particularly ; fortunately this 
is a rare operation, but I knew one practitioner who in a 
hurried examination, did overlook it. I notice the hair 
on the inside of the fetlock joint and coronet, too, for 
signs of brushing. The examination of one fore limb 
completed I go the other side and repeat the process by 
changing hands ; in this manner I often find my opinion 
alter, particularly with regard to bony enlargements 
about the knee and coronet. 

Suffraginis.—We not infrequently find a bony forma- 
sion on the suffraginis, not interfering with the joint, 
which probably has developed from the result of a blow ; 
this I would mention but not consider unsoundness, pro- 
vided it is evidently of some standing, and the horse 
trotted sound. 

We then come to the hind limbs ; the haunch and 
croup have been examined, I have a fore foot held up 
so that each hind foot is flat on the ground ; compare 
stifles, run a hand (if horse will allow it) down the in- 
side of the thigh for warts or the results of an injury to 
the tibia, over the front of the hock, down to the coronet, 
comparing each as in the fore limbs, and afterwards the 
back tendons, ete. 

The Hock is a very important joint, and how rarely, in 
examining two or three horses together, we meet with 
two pairs of hocks that feel alike. I notice frequently. 
whena number of horses are together and opportunity 
offers, the different appearance hocks have to the eye ; 
also watching hunters known tu me personally to have 
stood their work three or four seasons, and yet when 
trotting use their hocks like crutches, and I seize every 
chance that presents itself to run my fingers over hocks 
that have stood work some time and have been passed 
as sound. In giving an wpinion about hocks we should 
be guided by the conformation not of the hocks only, but 
of the bind limbs. 

Spavin.—Bone spavin is a very common disease for 
which a horse is rejected, and one upon which opinions 
differ very much ; the older we get the broader view we 
take with regard to spavin. I will not weary you with 
saying anything further about them beyond that if lam 
satisfied a horse has a bone spavin I reject him, even 
should he go sound and be sight years old ; theré is no 
guarantee how long he will keep sound, but that some 
do so admit. A bony enlargement is occasionally met 
with on the outside of the hock which may cause lame- 
ness, and it is a good rule to examine the outside of 
each hock quite as carefully as one does the inside. 

Bog-spavin and Thoropin arc technically an unsound- 
ness, but a bog-spavin I should regard more lightly than 
a thoropin ; either rarely lame, but a thoropin in badly 
shaped hocks and long pasterns I should condemn as U 
sound. Capped hock is not an unsoundness unles 
recently done and causing lameness. 

Curbs are legally an unsoundness, but much depends 
on the condition of the curb and the age of the horse ; ! 

a seasoned hunter had a curb on each hock evidently ° 
old standing and firm to the touch I should pass him 
sound, remarking in the certificate their existence. 

Shivering.— Each hind leg is then picked up in tur, 
letting the foot rest on the knee a few seconds, holding 
it as a shoeing smith would, and the frogs are noticed, 
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this is also a good test for shivering, and a 'e 
whether the horse is vicious about aA 6 his hind legs 
handled. In examining a cart horse, if | have a doubt 
about him being a shiverer, I find it a good plan to take 
him to a shoeing forge, getting the smith to pick up a 
hind foot and to hammer the shoe, if he is a shiverer it 
is certain to be shown under this test. 

Mallenders and Sallenders I should consider unsound 
according to their condition ; in a valuable Shire horse 
they are very troublesome. : 

The examination up to this point has been in the 
stable, with a loose rein. I now have him led out; 


-standing behind watching the limbs, for signs of string- 


shalt may show itself. When outside I have him stand- 
ing on a level surface ; walk round him taking a general 
‘survey, seeing that he stands in a sound healthy 
attitude. 

Feet.—Hitherto I have omitted mentioning the exami- 
nation of the feet, because I am certain that a better 
opinion of them can be formed when the horse is out of 
the stable. Any difference in their size, scars on the 
limbs from injury, speedy cutting, brushing and firing 
are more easily seen outside ; though a horse has odd 
fore feet he is not necessarily unsound ; the coronet is 
examined closely, lifting up the bair, for any signs of in- 
jury, old quittor, or sandcrack just commencing. Villitis 
and brittle hoof are an unsoundness ; each hoof is tapped. 
Sandcrack I should condemn or otherwise, according to 
its extent. Dealers and others have an idea that it is the 
correct thing to have the feet nicely dressed with a 
greasy preparation. Needlessto say | have this wiped 
off so that a good view of the wall of the foot may be 
obtained, noticing if the horse is shod in any peculiar 
manner, which may indicate unsoundness or defective 

action. 

Corns, ete.—Always carrying a searching knife with 
me in case a blacksmith is not available, each foot is 
picked up, and I cut both outside and inside heels for 
corns, and under the inside edge of the shoe as much as 
possible for false quarter and seedy toe; the latter are 
an unsoundness, which without the shoes being removed 
may be easily overlooked. Dropped sole is readily seen, 
and when present condemned. Corns are technically an 
unsoundness, but unless a very bad one and covering a 
large area I should not reject a horse for that alone, 
merely mentioning it tothe purchaser, so that the shoe- 
ing smith should take extra care. 

The examination of the limbs and feet completed for 
the time, I have the horse led at a slow trot on a level 
hard surface 20 yards each way beyond me ; once as a 
rule suffices ; then the man rides him the same distance, 
he is backed several yards, then turned very quickly each 
way two or three times. 

Grunting saould never be omitted. It is not always 
‘necessary to display a stick to discover if the horse has 
this defect, he is held up close to the walland threatened 
with the hand, this generally proves sufficient, and to my 
mind looks a less brutal performance. Of the short 
grunt or gasp of fear no notice is taken, but the long 
deep grunt, almost amounting to a groan or roar, should 
constitute unsoundness, though all grunters are not 
roarers, and vice versa. 

_ Testing for Wind.—I have him ridden round in a 
circle and in as small a circle as possible, three or four 
times each way at a trot, then ata canter, more horses 
making a noise in slow paces than fast ones, particularly 
a whistler ; I find this circus performance a valuable 
help ; the horse passing this test will generally pass the 
gallop that follows which need not be at top speed the 
whole way, but rather keep him going some time. When 


ulled‘up, besides listening for symptoms of a roarer it |. 


is necessary to watch the flank, and note how long the 
‘respirations are in resuming their normal condition. 
This breathing quite settled down I get up and ride. 
Always start off at a walk, proceed to trot, canter, and 


roof too gallop, riding the figure 8 if at all easy to steer ; windy 


days are most trying to the examiner and it is only by 
turning about we can get a quiet ride. This means 
time, but as there are so many differences of opinion 
with regard to wind, and cases quoted of intermittent 
whistlers aud:roarers, I am convinced it is time well spent. 
During the time the horse is ridden round me I have 
every opportunity to watch how knee and hock joints 
are flexed, particularly when one feels some doubt about 
a hock or hocks. The above method is applicable to 
rideabie horses and in suitable places. Cart horses I 
should put in front of a load upa hill; high class harness 
torses have driven up hill or some distance at a good 
speed. In sale yards, and under circumstances where 
it is impossible to give a horse a gallop, I would not 
give a certificate as far as wind is concerned, although he 
passed the grunting test satisfactorily. 

The horse is then taken back to his stable, and ifa 
shoeing smith is available I have the fore shoes removed, 
the feet searched for corns, seedy toe, false quarter, and 
the shoes put on again. He is left in the box for 15 or 
20 minutes, I make it a rule to watch him some of the 
time. When brought out again he is both led and rid- 
den at a trot on hard ground, and if I had any doubt 
about his wind should again have a ride myself to dis- 
perse the doubts one way or the other. In reporting to 
the purchaser I invariably give a certificate. Some V.S. 
prefer writing a letter, a verbal opinion is preferable to 
either and more satisfactory. We are responsible for an 
opinion whichever way it is given, and I fail to see how 
a letter is safer than a certificate. 

Differences of opirion with regard to the soundness or 
unsoundness of a certain horse always have arisen, and 
will continue to arise, but if a veterinary surgeon devotes 
an hour to the process, and spends that time at his work, 
he is not likely to tind himself accused of negligence 
afterwards, at least he can conscientiously persist that he 
took every care and precaution. Many older practition- 
ers will ridicule the idea, but I do not find an hour too 
long to make an examination of a single horse, though 
when two or three are together I would not wish you to 
understand I spend two or three hours according to the 
number. 

The term “practically sound,” or sound for all prac- 
tical purposes, is one that is extremely useful in giving 
an opinion of a horse that shows signs of wear, for in- 
stance take the 1umps and bumps often found on a six or 
seven year old hunter that really has been ridden tu 
hounds. Harness horses too that have been used for fast 
and harness work, as a rule present one or two technical 
defects which do not interfere with their practical sound- 
ness, and therefore usefulness. Windgalls are com- 
monly met with, and we can only give an opinion accord- 
ing to their position and size, and the general signs of 
wear each leg shows. Shivering and stringhalt are con- 
sidered by us asan unsoundness, but strange to say they 
are not included amongst the scheduled diseases for 
which horses are disqualified at the Royal and other 
shows. The subject was brought forward in a paper by 
Mr. Bryden, read at the meeting of the National Veters- 
nary Association in Edinburgh, in which he suggested 
they should be included, and his proposal received the 
support of each practitioner who took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Ihave now given you an outline of my method of 
examination, I thank you for your kind indulgence and 
trust that the many points omitted by me may be intro- 
duced in the discussion that I hope will follow. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PrestpENT said they had listened with great 
pa to the paper. It was a practical subject and 


‘had been dealt with in a practical manner. He hoped 


the discussion they were about to enter upon would prove 
equally profitable. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. OLver agreed that the subject of the paper was an 
exceedingly practical one, and also one of very considera- 
ble importance to them as a profession. What struck 
him most in listening toit was the extraordinarily great 
care which Mr. Grasby appeared to take in the exam- 
ination of horses. He (the speaker) was one of those old 
hands who were rather disposed to pass some things over 
more lightly, but he must admit that he admired those 
practitioners who gave away no chance, and who went 
thoroughly into every part of the work they undertook. 
The first remark that appealed to him was the suggestion 
as to the advantages of a compulsory pupilage to a young 
member who had to manipulate an animal’s limbs and 
so on. It was a matter that had been before the pro- 
fession ever since he had known it, and all who had had 
some experience would agree that in the long run it was 
an advantage to a young man tosee some practice before 
he went to College. There were, of course, two sides to 
the question. As for himself, he did see some practice 
before going to College because, as a farmer’s son, he was 
born and bred among all sorts of stock and knew all 
about animals in health and in disease. The objection 
was that some men might make a business of taking 

upils, and at the same time never teach them anything. 
Tn the examination of a horse he believed in every prac- 
titioner having a method and sticking to it. For his own 

art, if it should ever happen that he examined a horse 
f some other person’s method instead of his own he 
should be sure to forget something. There was one re- 
mark by Mr. Grasby which surprised him, and with 
which he did not agree, namely, when he says “have a 
double-rein bridle because a horse goes more comfortably 
than in a snaffle.” His experience was that horses went 
better in a snaffle. He always let the owner put on 
what bridle he liked, and if that did not satisfy him he 
asked for another. The examination of molar teeth was 
what he had never done, although he had no doubt it 
was right. With regard to ringbone, he observed that 
the essayist considered that an unsoundness. That was 
a question upon which the profession were least united. 
They spoke of high and low ringbones, and true and 
false ones ; and if they went to the London College any 
exostosis from the fetlock joint downwards was called a 
ringbone, and if they went North they would find that 
ringbone was differently defined. It was indeed unfor- 
tunate that they, as a profession, had not got a definition 
of ringbone which they could all follow. If they wrote 
on a certificate that a horse had ringbone that horse was 
considered unsound, and an intending purchaser would 
probably decline to accept what otherwise might be a 
thoroughly useful animal. He observed, too, that the 
essayist said he rejected animals with sidebones. 

Mr. Grassy : In hunters, hacks, or harness horses. 

_ Mr. OLver, continuing, said that there again a very 
important question was raised. A horse with sidebone 
might strictly and technically be described as unsound, 
but personally, if he were examining a. hunter with good 
feet and going sound, although it had sidebone, he should 
advise his client to buy it. Mr. Grasby further said he 
would pass a horse with splints, and there again they 
were not inagreement. He found, particularly amongst 
hunters, that splints were frequently a cause of lame- 
ness. He disagreed, too, with Mr. Grasby on the question 
of spavin, for he(the speaker) would advise the purchase 
of a horse with spavin if it were six or seven years old 
and going well, though he should not tell the purchaser 
it was sound, Then there was the question of writing a 
certificate ; in 99 cases out of every 100 he (Mr. Olver) did 
not write one. He preferred writing a letter to his client 


advising him to buy or not to buy the horse as the case 
might be. As a rule clients did not study what would 
be technically called soundness ; what they wanted to 
know was whether a horse would do the work they wan- 
ted it for. Mr. Grasby said that part of his examination 
was conducted in the stable, but he (the speaker) never 


examined in the stable. Lastly, there was the question 
of shivering. It was, he thought, unfortunate that that 
unsoundness was not scheduled by the large shows, al- 
though in spite of shivering not being scheduled he knew 
of shows where horses were rejected on that account. 
From his own experience he believed there was n » disease 
more hereditary than stringhalt and shivering. 

Mr. Goocn complimented Mr. Grasby upon the excel- 
lence of his paper Heagreed in the importance of 
compulsory pupilage, as it would give a veterinary sur- 
geon fresh from College a little more confidence. Want 
of confidence in his own ability was a common failing 
in the young practitioner, and it was the more serious 
when it came toa Ly of examining a horse as to 
soundness. Method, as Mr. Olver had pointed out, was 
very necessary, and he had never met with a_ better 
method than was taught them by Professor Pritchard at 
College, with which many of them were no doubt 
familiar. But he differed with the Essayist when he 
suggested examining in thestable. He invariably made 
it a practice to have the horse trotted out before ex- 
amining for non-conformity of limb or any other defect. 
With respect to the certificate, there was no difficulty in 
giving one providing that the veterinary surgeon was 
honestly satisfied that the horse was sound, but, of 
course, a letter was much more satisfactory. Like Mr. 
Olver, he rarely wrote a certificate. When he started 
in practice he was very careful to write certificates, but 
he had grown wiser as he had grown older. Mr. Grasby 
said he would condemn sidebone except in a cart horse, 
but if Mr. Grasby worked as much among cart horses as 
he did he would find that sidebone was of as much con- 
sequence in a cart horse as in a hunter, especially if he 
attended a public auction, and particularly in the case 
of amare. With regard to riding a horse during exami- 
nation, he always rode the animal himself, and made the 
figure 8 instead of a circle, because by that means he 
could get more out of the animal. As to the kind of 
bridle used, he agreed with Mr. Olver rather than with 
the essayist. The latter said he should pass dropped hip 
if there was no lameness, but it was very unsightly, and 
was objectionable on that account if on no other. He 
must confess that Mr. Grasby displayed an extraordinary 
amount of care in his examination, and he certainly 
adopted two or three precautions which he (the speaker) 
had previously neglected, but which he should be careful 
to take in the future. 

Mr. Over said he was glad to have an opportunity of 
congratulating Mr. Grasby upon the preparation of such 
an interesting paper, upon which he had but few obser- 
vations to offer. ith regard to crib-biting he believed 
it was legally looked upon as a vice. ,Mr. Grasby said 
he had been accustomed to examine a horse’s eyes after 
his gallop. He (the speaker) thought it better to ex- 
amine the eyes before the horse was brought out of the 
stable, because if they saw a cataract the seller would 
not like them to gallop his horse. With regard to the 
kind of bridle used, it might be all very well to try 
the horse in the snaffle, but for riding he preferred the 
double rein. 

Mr. TRIGGER thought the paper they had listened to 
was within the range of every practical man to discuss. 
If he had been writing the paper himself he should have 
gone very much on the same lines as Mr. Gresby, but he 
was afraid when it came to an actual examination the 
practice was not so complete as the theory. Compulsory 
pupilage had been discussed many times and they were 
all more or less in favour of it. Yet though he himself 
was inclined to favour it, with the present college 
curriculum there were many difficulties in the way. 4° 
did not think that a pupilage taught a man to examine 
horses in the manner suggested by the paper. Yous 
men did not pass horses ; twenty years ago he used to 
reject horses which he would pass to-day without any 
hesitation at all. He now generally considered whe 
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a horse was “practically” sound, and not whether it 
was “technically” sound. Let them take the question 
of bone spavin. He never cared or not whether a 
horse had that boney enlargement which was called 
spavin, so long as he flexed his hocks and came out 
sound. He did not even care if they had odd hocks. 
Also he attached very little importance to sidebone. His 
experience taught him that side-bone, except where it 
was accompanied with weak feet, rarely produced lame- 
ness in light horses. He remembered once rejecting a 
brougham hcrse because it had distinct side-bones with 
narrow heels. It was sold toa cab proprietor and had 
worked so well for ten or twelve years that whenever he 
wanted a cab for himself he generally asked them to 
send that particular horse. And with regard to side- 
bone in hunters, he was bound to say that with good 
feet, he attached little importance to it. It was ex- 
tiemely rare in his experience for a horse to go lame 
through thoropins. He agreed with Mr. Olver with re- 
gard to the bridle, but he also liked to run a horse in a 
a snaftle, because if one was negotiating with a dealer, 
one wight easily be deceived. He was very particular 
about the feet. “No feet, no horse” was his motto, 
whether a cart horse, a hunter or a hack.” They did not 
want big flat feet, nor little contracted feet. He also 
agreed with them who did their examination outside the 
stable. With regard to crib-biting and wind-sucking, if 
he happened to detect it he condemned the animal at 
once. Most of them would have seen in the current 
week's Record an editorial in which the writer was very 
angry because the Scottish Show Committee had not ad- 
mitted the results of the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion suggesting thut a veterinary examination of horses 
should take place at all shows. A Scottish minister had 
said it would be time enough to insist upon such an ex- 
amination when veterinary surgeons were more agreed 
among themselves, and although he (the speaker) fully 
agreed with the resolution sent up he thought there was 
a good deal of truth in the Scottish minister’s remark, 
because it was quite possible for a horse to be rejected 
by one man to-day and accepted by another man to- 
morrow. Show yard examination was entirely a dis- 
tinct matter, especially of stud and brood animals, and in 
his opinion the only satisfactory method was for the 
judges to instruct the veterinary surgeons to reject all 
animals in which recognised defects existed. If you be- 
yan to raise the question of whether such defects were 
ikely to be hereditary in certain cases you opened the 
door for any amount of controversy. It might just 
occasionally inflict hardships in individual cases, but 
“hard cases made good law.” 

Mr. WarRTNABY also commenced by thanking the 
essayist for his able and interesting paper. The exami- 
nation of horses was perhaps one of the most remunera- 
tive branches of a veterinary surgeon’s work, but unfor- 
tunately it was not always the most satisfactory. Some 
clients seemed to look on it as people did vaccina- 
tion, namely, that when it had once been examined and 

vassed, it was immune from disease for the rest of its 
ife ; and if the horse should drop lame within the next 
six months the examiner was suspected of having left 
some part of his duty undone. He agreed with Mr. 
Grasby as to the advantage of a pupilage before sending 
a lad to College, and next to that being the son of a 
farmer was the best, as any man brought up among stock 
possessed an intuitive knowledge which he could never 
well forget. He also agreed with Mr. Grasby about con- 
‘ducting part of the examination in the stable, because 
in the stable there might be many defects which would 
not be noticeable outside. There was one defect which 
Mr. Grasby had omitted to mention, and that was 
dilated cesophagus. He once happened to go into the 
‘stable whilst a horse was feeding and discovered that 
failing which he could not have noticed outside. It 
‘was a very troublesome thing to detect, and it was 


impossible to do so unless the animal was feeding. He 
rejected every hunter and hack with sidebone, for whilst 
some that were sound remain sound they were always 
liable to go lame and remain lame. There was another 
disease to which they as veterinary surgeons did not pa 
sufficient attention. He did not know whether it woul 
be called ringbone in some parts of the country but in 
his district it was called ankle bone. It might be in 
some cases an abnormal development, but in some cases 
it was a rather serious matter. Where they got one 
horse that fell lame from sidebone, they got ten that fell 
lame from ankle bone, which was perhaps nothing more 
or less than ringbone. He agreed with Mr. Trigger that 
the condition of the feet was one of the most important 
things they had to consider in an examination as to 
soundness. With regard to grunting, Mr. Grasby thought 
it was more professional to use the hand instead of a 
stick, but he knew of horses that he could not get a 
grunt out of by means of the hand. Mr. Grasby also 
said that if he suspected a horse to be a shiverer, he took 
him to a blacksmith, but he (the speaker) disagreed with 
that, because if the trouble was situated on the anterior 
part of the spinal column they could not possibly dis- 
cover it in that way. The most likely way was to pick 
the horse’s fore feet up and try to back him. With 
regard to riding, what could not be got out of him by 
making the figure 8 could not be discovered at all. 

The Hon. Sec. first congratulated Mr. Grasby upon 
presenting such an admirable paper. He had been very 
much struck with the remarks of the previous speakers as 
to the easy manner in which they advised clients to pur- 
chase horses if certain conditions existed. He was quite 
certain that the young practitioner had to be more par- 
ticular, because if he happened to pass a horse with some 
defect he was more likely to hear of it than the old prac- 
titioner. With reference tu pupilage, he was quite certain 
it was much better fora young man to serve a_ short 
period with a veterinary surgeon, provided that the 
latter took an interest in him. So far as concerned the 
kind of rein to be used during an examination, he him- 
self used the snaffle. He considered that when a horse 
had a curb bit on, if the man was tricky he could make 
it impossible for the examiner to find out whether it was 
lame or not. Mr. Grasby said he rejected a horse with 
capped elbow. He (the speaker) was surprised at that, 
as many horses affected in that manner did good work. 
With reference to sidebone, some people would pass that 
if the horse had guod feet, but he had known horses 
with the best of feet fall lame with sidebone. There was 
another remark with reference to spavin. He had known 
horses with coarse hocks which many practitioners would 
call spavin which he had passed and which had gone re- 
markably well. 

Mr. Merrick thought a client would be difficult to 
please if he were not satisfied with such a thorough 
examination as Mr. Grasby appeared to make. He must 
confess that he was not so careful himself, but he had 
never had any unpleasant result up to now. He knew 
practitioners who put a clause at the bottom of their cer- 
tificates to the effect that they would not hold them- 
selves responsible for any consequences He always 
liked first to see a horse in the stable before it was 
moved. It was there that he made an examination of 
the eyes and ascertained the horse’s age, after which he 
had him out. He thought it was better to use a snafile 
bridle, especially if the horse had a tender mouth, be- 
cause it would go straighter, and he always rode the 
horse himself. He thought the essayist had treated 
coarse hocks rather severely. There were many horses 
he should not have passed if he had done as Mr. Grasby 
suggested. If he got a horse with a well shaped hock and 


good action he generally passed it, though he might 


make some remark on his certificate. If a horse had 
simply an enlargement of the hock and was not’going 
ame, he never called it spavin, as an ordinary client n 
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knowing muzh about such things was often frightened at |. 


the very word. He thought thoropin disappeared of its 

own accord. With reference to sidebones, he invariably 

rejected them as unsound, but if the horse had good feet 

his objection was not so great, and he might even advise 

a client to buy. That, however, would depend upon the 
eneral character of the horse and the particular purpose 
or which it was required. 

Mr. Cok did not hold with Mr. Grasby altogether, al- 
though he had very much appreciated his paper. Deal- 
ing first with the bridle question, he believed that the 
majority preferred the snaffle bridle if the horse was be- 
ing run out, but if they were riding him themselves they 
wanted something they could hold him by. Were they 
always justified in riding these horses in their gallops? 
Many veterinary surgeons did it, but supposing they had 
an accident how did they stand in regard to liability ? 
With regard to dropped hip, many horses so affected 
went alright, but the appearance of it was certainly very 
bad. In examining hocks, if he were in any sort of 
doubt he flexed the leg, and if there was any joint 
trouble the horse would show it the moment it was re- 
leased. In testing for grunting, he agreed that it was 
rather barbarous looking to frighten the horse with a 
stick, because from his experience the fist answered the 
same purpose. If they took out their pocket handker- 
chief and flicked it would often be found sufficient. 

Mr. Gipsines had little to add to the remarks of the 
preceeding speakers. They all appeared to have differ- 
ent opinions on minor details, but. they all seemed to 
come to the same general conclusion Compulsory pupil- 
age, to which some speakers had alluded, was an all im- 


portant subject, because it often enabled a man to get a | 


good insight into the commercial side of the profession. 
Mr. BURCHNALL thought they were all agreed as to 
the importance of the subject introduced by Mr. Grasby. 
Referring to the questions raised, he asked, why condemn 
capped elbow? He (the speaker) would not condemn it. 
He thought more seriously of sidebones than the speak- 
ers generally. They were often more important in Shire 
animals than in hunters or hackneys. It was a serious 
matter in a sale, because sidebones affected the price of 
an animal very considerably. Ringbone or anklebone he 
should look upon with a good deal of suspicion, and 
animals thus affected were rejected by the Midland Rail- 
way, who would sooner buy a horse with sidebone. He 
did not think Mr. Grasby made enough of corns. That 
was « very serious defect, and if an animal had them it 
had them for life, and they often caused a great 
deal of trouble. Examining horses by method was very 
important, and whatever method was adopted his advice 
to the young practitioner was “ stick to it.” He thought 
it was very desirable to see a horse in the stable. He 
did very little examining in the stable, but he liked to 
look at the horse before it was brought out. With regard 
to certificates, his practice was never to give one unless 
he was obliged. It was better to give an opinion verbally 
to the owner, and in the alternative write him a letter. 
Mr, Spencer said he knew of his own knowledge that 
Mr. Grasby was a very careful man in the examination 
of horses for soundness, and also a very competent man 
and he congratulated him upon his choice of a subject. 
It was one of the most important duties a veterinary 
surgeon was cailed upon to perform, and as one of the 
speakers had said it was also the most remunerative. 
Mr. Grasby laid stress on going into the stable. That 
was certainly essential, but it depended very much on the 
seller, and whether he was a man who could be trusted. 
He was glad to find that practitioners did not always 
condemn coarse hocks. e himself had passed two 
horses that very week with coarse hocks which, in plain 
English, were nothing more or less than spavin. With 
regard to the choice of a bridle in riding, he thought they 


afraid to do with a snaffle. 


could do with a double rein bridle what they would be 
\ 


The PRESIDENT, in closing the discussion, said there 
were one or two points he would like to briefly allude to. 
It was an acknowledged fact that some members of the 
peeemes would rather do anything than examine a 

orse ; they have been so unfortunate in their examina- 

tions, and particularly in their examinations that have 
taken place at dealers’ premises. On the other hand, 
there were many practitioners who derived a large 

rtion of their income from that class of work. 

t was a matter upon which there would always 

be differences of opinion. If they spoke about pass- 
ing this and passing that, they were bound to re- 
ject everything that was technically unsound. But it 
was different if they advised a client to purchase a 
horse, but the bulk of those defects ought even then to 
be mentioned. Take, for instance, splints; he should 
consider such a horse sound, but he should feel bound 
to take his client into his confidence. As to whether 
the examination of a horse’s eyes should be done in the 
stable, he had noticed that bringing the animal out of a 
dark stable into the light often caused the pupils to con- 
tract very much. Another practice of his was to com- 

lete the examination before expressing any opinion, for 
if one were tu condemn a horse almost as soon as one 
looked at it the owner would not think the guinea had 
been earned. He believed in a double rein bridle, but as 
to whether it was wise for the veterinary surgeon to ride 
the horse himself was another matter. If he could he 
liked to put responsibility, in case of accident, on some 
one else—the owner or the owner’s man for choice. Be- 
sides, there were cases where veterinary surgeons had 
been injured while viding horses under examination. 
Spavin would always be a subject as to which there 
would be differences of opinion. Almost any enlarge- 
ment of the hock was called spavin, and it was a term 
he rarely used if he could avoid it. Ifa horse’s action 
was good and there was no indication of his having 
dragged his toes he should recommend his purchase, 
spavin or no spavin. 

Mr. Grasby, in replying to the discussion, said he had 
picked up many useful hints from most of the speakers. 
He thought it behoved every practitioner to take the ut- 
most care in the examination of horses as to soundness, 
as awkward consequences were often much better avoided 
than remedied. By satisfying clients, too, they were 
more likely to gain than lose anything. He scarcely 
mentioned the subject of compulsory pupilage with a 
view to its being discussed, but he was not sorry to 
have drawn forth so many expressions of opinion 
thereon. He proceeded to deal with the various points 
raised in the discussion, and repeated his views in re- 
regard to several of them. Dilated cesophagus was a 
condition he had not yet met with, and it therefore 
showed that he ought perhaps to take even greater care. 
Ankle bones he had never met with either. ys : 

Mr. Otver: I think it is a condition peculiar to this 
particular neighbourhood. 

Mr. GRasby, continuing, said that with reference to 
crib-biting, some animals could only be detected in the 
act when they were being dressed, and that was one 
reason why he liked to meet the animal in the ‘stable 
first of all. A horse that was vicious was not necessarily 
unsound, but it was as well to know it, and he thought 
they ought to make a note of it. Mention had begn 
made of flexing the leg as a test for hock-juint trouble, 
but he did not think that was a very safe test. He ha 
done the same thing and found a horse had gone lame 
for a few yards and never shown any signs of lameness 
afterwards. Hedid not regret the time he spent In ex 
amining horses, nor did he grudge the time it had taken 
him to prepare his paper, for he had been amply Te 
——— by an attentive hearing and an_ instructive 

ebate. 
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The Hon. Sec. moved that the best thanks of the | so happens, beyerer, that Lord Rosebery’s factor and 


meeting be given to Mr. Grasby for the painstaking 
manner in which he had dealt with the subject. He also 
had to ask if Mr. Grasby would allow the paper to be 
printed with the report of the meeting. ; 

This was seconded by Mr. Gooch, and carried. _ 

Mr. Grassy, in acknowledging the compliment, 
placed his paper at the disposal of the Association. _ 

On the motion of Mr. Gooch, seconded by Mr. Gib- 
bings, the President was thanked for his services in the 
chair. 

The PresIpENT, in the course of a brief reply, men- 
tioned that the next meeting, which would be the annual 
one, would, according to rule, be held in Birmingham, 
and Professor Macqueen had kindly promised to address 
them. (Applause.) 

‘fea was then partaken of, after which the members 
dispersed. H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 


Colonel Sawbones,. 


Dr. Myles’s recent letter with reference to the dissatis- 
faction existing amongst the medical profession at the 
mean and wretched manner in which the authorities 
propose to remunerate ther caused widespread interest. 
The war in South Africa, be it noted, has tended in no 
small measure to take away the appetite of the snobbish 
section of the medical profession who imagined to be 
dubbed Captain, Major, Colonel, etc., gave them a great 
air of distinction. A well-known Dublin retired military 
7 sends the following which we publish without pre- 
judice :—- 


I’m a Sargeon in the Army, a Lieutenant-Colonel, too, 
But [ always burke my medical degree, 

For [ love the title, Colonel, and the medico eschew— 
I’m a greater man by shunting the M.D. 


Chorus. 
I’m a medicated Colonel, don’t you know, 

But you must not call me doctor if you please, 
Though I physic, bleeds, and sweats ’em, 
Like the famous Dr. Letsome, 

I’m a Colonel, and I never ask for fees. 


I'm a Colonel—don’t forget it—you can leave the Sur- 
geon out ; 
When addressing me, remember, if you can, 
That my medical distinctions are better up the spout, 
For without them I’m a more important man. 
Chorus— 
I own it is a nuisance when I’m asked the regiment’s 
name 
I commanded at the vattle of Glencoe, 
But 1 always change the subject, or what is much the 


same, 
I laugh and say, “I really do not know.” Chorus— 


‘On my card is printed “Colonel” ; at the bottom very 


small, 
You'll find the letters R.A.M. and C., 
But in an average thousand, not one amongst them all 
Can tell you what these letters mean to me. 
Chorus— 
Some day, not very distant, a General I shall be 
A rank to which we medicos are partial, , 
And amongst my decorations [ shall have the K.C.B. 
Sport a Baton, and be buried a Field-Marshal! 
—The Dublin Evening Herald. Chorus— 


The Ages of Pigs. 


At the Smithfield Show on Monday, December 11th, 
the Dalmeny pair of Yorkshire pigs, which won the 
championship at the Scottish National recently, was | 
ruled out of the competition by the veterinary referee 
Professor Brown, on the ground that by the dentition 
test they were over the age they were stated to be. It 


his staff of farm hands are prepared to certify that the 
igs in question were only the age stated in the cata- 
ogue, and at the Scottish National Show ot oe cer 
titied by Principal Dewar, of the Royal Dick Veterinary 
College, as being, according to the dentition test, of the 
age stated. But what shows Professor Brown’s ruling in 
the most absurd light is the further fact that, in the sec- 
tion for single pigs of the large white breed, there was a 
Dalmeny pig exhibited and passed as correct by the den- 
tition test, although it was out of the same litter as the 
two pigs which Professor Brown ruled out as being over 
age. It will be remembered that some years ago a pig 
from the Royal herd at Windsor was ruled out of the 
competition at Smithfield on similar grounds, and no pig 
— > Windsor herd has ever been exhibited since.—- 


THE RIGHT SORT. 


The following letter came to hand a week or two ago 
with an interesting and clearly worded article for our 
clinical columns. We commend the spirit of the thing to 
all our readers, and to some of them in particular we 
would say “ Go thou and do likewise.” 


Dear Sir, 
I am sending you a small paper on As I have 
never contributed an article I felt I ought to do so, seeing 
I had received so much good from your paper and arti- 
cles therein written by other practitioners. 
Should you think it worthy of your paper you are wel- 
come to it.—I am, yours faithfully, 


ARMY VETERTNARY DEPARTMENT. 
Extract from London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Nov. 26. 
1.Y.—Unattached Temporary Vet.-Lieut. A. E. G. 
Batt, Veterinary Officer, relinquishes his commission. 


Vet.-Major R. Pringle to be Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel on 
augmentation. 

His rm mpeg the King held an Investiture at St. 
James’ Palace at 12 o’clock on Dec, 17.—Order of St. 
Michael and St. George (C.M.G.)—Vet.-Major Charles 
Rutherford. _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHOEING FORGES AND VETERINARY 
PRACTICE. 
ir, 


Referring to the correspondence appearing in your 
journal on this question, will you allow me to say that 
none of the gentlemen whose letters have appeared have 
dealt with the financial aspect of the subject. I have had 
experience both with and without a forge and my im- 
— is that if the members of the profession could 

come unanimous in the matter and hand the forges 
over to the smiths we would be far better off than we 
are by retaining them, both financially and _pro- 
fessionally. 

As regards the treatment of fout cases, the men whom 
we teach to be of service to us in the dressing and treat- 
ment of bad feet, and who are generally good working 
smiths, very often start in business on their own hook 
and become then our very worst opponents. In cases 
in which those men feel competent to treat animals they 
make no charge for attending to bad or injured feet, and 
they alsu frequently undercut us in — for shoeing 
sound horses. They being practical men who work 
themselves can do their work at a lower cost than our 


employés, and are quite satisfied if they pay their ex - 
‘pences and earn a fair week’s wage, without exacting 


the profit due for invested capital and skilled labour 


—— 
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which enables a man to stand against the inevitable 
losses due to bad debts, hard times, and resisting un- 
reasonable and unjust claims for alleged improper shoe- 
ing, the latter being—as every veterinary surgeon knows 
who runs a shoeing forge—of only too frequent 
occurrence. 

It is my desire, as it is lam sure that of every member 
of the profession, that since this controversy has been 
started it should be thoroughly thrashed out, and it is to 
be hoped that those members of the profession who have 
large shoeing forges will give us the benefit of their ex- 

rience from the financial as well as from the profess- 
ional point of view. Personally, I shall be only too pleased 
to render any aid in my power, and sincerely hope this 
letter may be of service.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry Eve, M.R.C.V.S. 

11 College Lane, Liverpool. 


“STANDS SCOTLAND WHERE IT DID.” 


Sir, 

The figures I asked for not having appeared, and as 
they have now reached me through the kindness of Mr. 
Hill, I forward them for publication.—I am, yours, etc., 

J. R. U. Dewar 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 

Edinburgh, Dec. 16. 


Number of students from the Veterinary Colleges pre- 
sented for examination by the R.C.V.S., the numbers 
who passed, the percentage of passes, and the number of 
graduates for the three Sessions 1898-99 to 1900-01 in- 
clusive, from figures supplied by Mr. Hill, Secretary to 
the R.C.V.S. :— 


Per Cent. 


. Presented. Passed. of Passes. Graduates 
Session 1898-99 : 
London College 232 163 70 42 
Dick a 104 75 72 25 
New i 87 49 56 11 
Glasgow _,, 62 40 65 11 
1899-00 : 
London College 219 152 69 42 
Dick é 105 83 79 24 
New ® 80 50 62°5 12 
Glasgow __,, 58 36 62 8 
1900-01 : 
London College 215 142 66 41 
Dick a 77 63 82 16 
New a 78 50 64 13 
Glasgow , 34 67 12 
Total for the three Sessions : 
London College 666 457 68°61 125 
Dick Pn 286 221 77°23 65 
New 245 149 6081 36 
Glasgow __,, 171 110 64°32 31. 
CRIB- BITING. 
Sir, 


On reading an address and discussion on this subject 
which appears in last week’s Record, the first thought 
which strikes me is, If the horse, as some suggest, en- 
deavours take air into his stomach would he not find a 
more convenient posture for the act? On the contrary 
his head is more or less tucked into his chest, the mus- 
cles are rigid, the cesophagus almost occluded by pres- 
sure, thus rendering the act of swallowing a solid, a 
difficult matter. but air a perfect impossibility. If’ as 
others assert, the object be to expel gas, Why is it that 
the horse does not effect his own cure? and so prevent 
instead of create flatuient colic. On the contrary, a horse 


whose stomach is devoid of wind at the outset gets 


fuller the longer he cribs. How, then, does the gas get 
there? Not, in my opinion, by swallowing air, but by 
the arrested process of digestion the perverted action 
and disturbed condition of the pneumo-gastric nerve, 
leading to enervation of the stomach and enfeeblement 
of that viscus. I think we may look upon the sound 
emitted as laryngeal and similar to a grunt, being pro- 
duced by constriction of the larynx in the act. Again, if 
the act were accompanied by eructation of gas through 
“ gastric disturbance,” how explain the fact that cribbing 
is so easily acquired by contact? A most remarkable 
coincidence for horses otherwise healthy suddenly to de- 
velop “ gastric disturbance” on being placed alongside a 
cribber. Why not{look upon it as a habit pure and 
simple, like weaving, kicking the stall post, scraping, etc. 
and asa pastime? We ask, Why does a horse take 
erpey in slobbering about his manger and catching 

old of it with his teeth? He might ask us Why do we 
take pleasure in sucking a pipe and spitting ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

F. G. R. 


BORDER COUNTIES V.M.A. MEETING. 
ir, 


The Secretary of the Border Counties Veterinary 
Medical Society or some other individual appears to me 
to have pursued a most unusuul course by publishing the 
discussion on a paper read before the members and not 
the popes itself. 

That the paper should be suppressed in a professional 
journal and given out for pallietien in the loca! lay 
— is a proceeding which will not surprise anyone who 

nows anything of the views on hygiene of Mr. Pottie, 
views which I need hardly say are eagerly quoted by the 
land-owning class as reasons for retaining their cowsheds 
in their present deplorable condition, which is directly 
opposed to the interest of farmers and public alike. 
Frank W. GARNETT. 
Windermere. 


P.S.—I forward Penrith paper with short resumé of 
Mr. Pottie’s paper. 


THE WINTER CARE OF CATTLE. 


A meeting of the Border Counties V. M. A. was held 
at Carlisle on Friday, Mr. Steel, Wigton, pre- 
siding. Mr. A. Pottie, Paisley, read a paper on “ How 
to make the most of a milch cow in winter.” His chief 
point was the provision of a comfortable byre, and he 
urged that the animals should be kept at an even tem- 
perature of 63 degrees, which could be done by heating 
the air of the byre by the heat of the cattle. Ventilators 
could be stopped up until this was attained, and as re- 
garded the question of ventilation no one could say 4 
cow was standing in a vitiated atmosphere or in un- 
healthy surroundings if she was in the pink of perfection 
as regards the production of milk. His experiments 
showed him that it did not take many days to decrease 
the milk of the cow by lowering the temperature, but it 
took double the number of days on raising the tempera 
ture to get the cow to give her former quantity. \He 
mentioned byres where the milk return was increased by 
£50 a year by the adoption of his system. If the tempera 
ture was raised to 67 degrees the supply of milk began 
to decline. If County Councils were educated up to this 
wind would hesitate before enlarging the area of the 

vres. 


Communtcations, Booxs, aNp Papers RECEIVED.—Messrs. 
A.L. Farrant, R.Stewart, J,R.U. Dewar, A. Pottie, 


H.Eve, F.G.R. Capt. Hayes. . 
Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives 
(Philadelphia, Nov.) American Veterinary Review. 
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